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That vast plain of grayish-coloured water 
which spreads itself before us is the Zuyder- 
zee, whose dark muddy waves roll slowly on 
till they mingle with the German ocean. The 
other expanse of water extending on the west, 
is called the Ey, (Egg,) which name it derives 
from its form, and it separates North from 
South Holland. Further to the south is the 
lake of Haarlem, glistening in the sun like a 
mirror. Around these masses of water im- 
mense plains of verdure extend as far as the 
eye can reach, and in the distance are blended 
with the blue clouds. On every side are seen, 
like the masts of vessels in a harbour, groups 
of towers and steeples, tracing dark perpen- 


parte. 


It is still used as a palace, and King 
William resides in it when he visits Amster- 


dam. ‘The throne-room is said to be larger 
than any similar apartment in Europe. The 
ith whi but the finest 

ish 


ts ‘flags, 
formerly wrested from foreign despotism by 
the hands of liberty. 

We will not descend from our Belvidere 
without first taking a glance at that immense 
line of ships which borders the city on the 
north, and seems like a tutelary forest to pro- 
tect it against the fury of winds and waves. 
When the colours are waving at the mast 
heads, the coup d’eil is magnificent, and at all 
times the spectacle presents an imposing mani- 
festation of Dutch industry and activity. The 
port, which forms a line of junction between 
the Ey and the Zuyderzee, is not less than a 
league in length, and is always filled with ves- 
sels. Atone end is the navy dock-yard, but 
of that I shall say nothing, as it is merely the 
shadow of what it was. The two enormous 
dykes which intersect the port, are objects 
worthy of greater attention. ‘The canals com- 
municate with the Zuyderzee, and through it 
with the North sea. ‘This latter has several 
times threatened to submerge the whole city 
of Amsterdam, some partx of which used to be 


dicular lines on the horizon. ‘These are Alk-| regularly inundated during high tides. Now 


maar, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, and numerous 
other towns which are discernible in every 
direction in which the spectator turns his eye. 
This panorama is not very varied, but it is 
quite original, and not deficient in grandeur. 
It even derives a charm from its characteristic 
monotony. The extensive plains of fresh ver- 
dure present an air of calmness and repose, and 
whilst contemplating them, the mind is imbued 
with a feeling of pleasing melancholy. Moun- 
tain scenery seems to represent agitated life— 
it creates ideas of conflict and difficulty. Plains, 


the enemy is subjugated, and Amsterdam re- 
poses in peace under the safe-guard of her two 
stone giants. ‘These formidable bulwarks are 
covered with fresh grass-plots, which serve 
as promenades. The citizen of Amsterdam is 
above all things proud of his port. There he 
feels himself at home. ‘The smell of pitch 
and tar is to him more grateful than all the 
perfumes of the East. Tents moored to the 
shore by long planks of wood, project to a 
considerable distance over the water, and mingle 
with the shipping. Here the Hollanders of the 


on the contrary, are emblematic of a state of|old school, those who still boast, as did their 


existence whose course glides smoothly on, 
unruffied by passion and trouble. 

But let us now look down on the city, which, 
at a bird’s eye view, presents a singular cha- 
racter of uniformity. 
two great Gothic churches, and five or six 
steeples, remarkable only for their deafening 
chimes and Spanish architecture, the public 
buildings of Amsterdam are not distinguishable 
from private houses. The most remarkable is 
the palace, on the top of which we are now 
supposed to be stationed. ‘The square on 
which this edifice stands, and which it almost 
entirely fills, is called the Dam, and forms the 
central point of the city. This palace was in 
fact the town hall in the time of the republic, 
and its architecture was originally in the purest 
Gothic style. It was, however, modernized 
and disfigured, for the purpose of being con- 
verted into a residence for King Louis Bona- 


ancestors of the seventeenth century of having 
more ships than houses, love to spend their 
leisure hours. Seated under one of these tents, 
pipe in mouth, a Dutchman is in his natural 


With the exception of} element, like Neptune floating over his empire 


with his trident in his hand. 

* Holland owes her existence to the spirit of 
association; it cannot, therefore, be matter of 
surprise that that spirit should have taken deep 
root inthe people. Amsterdam is distinguished 
above every city in the world by the number 
of its liberal and philanthropic institutions, all 
of which have been founded and are supported 
by voluntary gifts. To enumerate them would 
occupy too much space; but it is sufficient to 
observe that the arts, literature, science, agri- 
culture, and commerce, have each their acade- 
mies. Every kind of human misery and 
infirmity is succoured and relieved, not by the 


official and paid charity which waits till it} 


hears the appeal of misfortune, but by that spon- 
taneous benevolence which seeks for and finds 
objects deserving relief. But the city of Am- 
sterdam, prosperous as it is in appearance, is 
like every other great capital, afflicted with the. 
scourge of pauperism. It is calculated that 
twenty thousand persons subsist by daily alms ; 
but not one of these is seen begging in the 
streets. Houses of refuge are open for those 
who can work, and hospitals for the sick and 
disabled. 

In Holland, the spirit of association per- 
vades, as it does in England, every class of the 
community. Amorg working people societies 
are formed, the members of which pay a 
moderate weekly subscription, and thereby 
ensure to themselves succour in case of sick- 
ness, and some little provision for their widows 
in the event of their death. 

A volume might be written on the subject of 
false reputations, good, bad, and indifferent. 
It rarely happens that a man really is what he 
is reputed to be. ‘The same remark is appli- 
cable to nations. The majority of travellers 
form hasty judgments, and are struck by super- 
ficial appearances. Very few dive below the 
surface of things. ‘The reputation of nations, 
like that of individuals, is an inflexible circle, 
from the boundaries of which they do.aot easily 
escape. 

For example, Spanish gravity was long, and 
still is with many an article of faith; yet there 
are few greater errors in the world. No peo- 
ple are in reality less grave, or more passion- 
ately fond of pleasure, than the Spaniards. ‘The 
Dutchman is not, any more than the Spaniard, 
true to his reputation. He is said to be taci- 
turn; but, on the contrary, he is exceedingly 
loquacious. He is reputed to be a model of 
cleanliness ; but he exercises that virtue only 
in his house, and not on his person. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a Dutchman with an 
unwashed face, and a shirt that he has worn 
for a fortnight, sitting in a room which has been 
cleaned and scrubbed till it presents a picture 
of spotless nicety. 

Neither is there any greater degree of. truth 
in all that has been said and written on the 
phlegmatic temperament of the Dutch people. 
[ happened to be in Amsterdam during the 
time of the fair, and certainly I might easily 
have imagined myself in the most extravagantly 
gay and riotous city in Europe. During the 
day, the people were engaged in running after 
puppet-shows and tumblers, and some degree 
of order was preserved. But at night the 
scene changed. No sooner had the clock 
struck ten, than groups of women collected in 
the streets singing and dancing like Bacchantes, 
and forcing every passer by to join in their tur- 
bulent mirth. 

Every quay, every street, and especially th 
Kulverstrat (the Regent street of y ves. “he, 
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was occupied by these Eumenides, and their 
noisy saturnalia was kept up during the whole 
night. But this mania was not confined to the | 
women; the men also were infected with it. | 
Groups of sailors might be seen, engaged in 
riotous dancing; and parties of shepherds, 
from the adjacent country parts, clothed in} 
sheepskin, were besieging the taverns, and 
instead of their usual beverage, milk, were in- 
dulging in libations of gin and brandy. 


I observed that the North Hollanders were 
in the majority in this noisy merry-making. 
The women of North Holland are easily dis- 
cernable from the rest by their peculiar head- 
gear. ‘They wear on their heads bands of 
silver or gold, with rosettes of the same metal 
on the temples. Their hair, which is frizzed, 





THE FRIEND. 






THE HORSE. 


The writer of the article on the treatment of 
the horse, republished from Buckminster’s 
Practical Farmer, in the last* number of ** The 
Friend,’ makes some very sensible observa- 
tions, but in one point, of considerable im- 
portance, differs not only from the opinion 
prevalent among intelligent men accustomed to 
the management of horses; but also from one 
at least of the most distinguished and success- 
ful authors of the day, upon the principles of 
physiology, applied to the preservation of 
health. I refer to Andrew Combe, who, in 
his very useful book on this subject, gives 


advice in reference to the proper times : 
ercise anddeeding qeitewp poled th 


, 
which this writer seems to entertain, that there 


entirely covers their foreheads. This singular | is no more danger of over-feeding a horse when 
diadem is celled a fers. In addition to these | heated and fatigued than at any other time. 
gold and silver ornaments, some wear small | Combe says, ‘‘ The time when exercise ought 
straw hats, of a shape by no means becoming, | to be taken is of some consequence in obtain- 
and others wear lace caps. ‘The head-dress of | ing from it beneficial results. ‘Those who are 
the women of Amsterdam consists of a small|in perfect health may engage in it at almost 
round coif or cap, which fits so closely that the | any hour, except immediately after a full meal ; 
border is the most conspicuous portion of it,| but those who are not robust, ought to confine 
and the head of the wearer seems to be set in| their hours of exercise within narrower limits. 


a frame work of quilling. 


To a person in full vigour, a good walk in the 


I must not quit Amsterdam without saying a| Country before breakfast may be highly bene- 


word or two about the Jews, who form near! 


ficial and exhilarating ; while to an invalid or 


one tenth of the population. They reside in| delicate person, it will prove more detrimental 
a particular quarter of the city, not because | than useful, and will induce a sense of weari- 
they are forced to do so, but because they pre- om which will spoil the pleasure of the whole 


fer living together. 


The universal toleration which prevails in 
Holland, makes no exception with reference to 
Jews; they enjoy the same rights and privi- 
leges as Christian citizens. It is a curious fact, 
that at the very time when the inquisition ex- 
ercised the greatest degree of rigour against the 
children of Israel in Spain and Portugal, those 
two powers were represented at Amsterdam by 
two individuals of the proscribed race. The 
one, Don Manuel de Belmonte, when residing 
in Spain, received from the emperor letters of 
nobility; the other, Don Jerome Nunez da 
Costa, has transmitted his name to a line of 
illustrious descendants in Holland. 


The Jews of Amsterdam are divided into 
two tribes: the Germans, who are compara- 
tively poor, and the Portuguese who are very 
rich. ‘The synagogue of the latter tribe is the 
largest and most richly endowed in Europe. 
They exercise various trades and professions ; 
but the natural bent of their inclination seems 
to lead them here, as well as in other countries, 
to stock-jobbing. Another occupation for 
which they have a particular predilection, and 
which they appear to monopolize by a sort of 
hereditary right, is diamond polishing. 
Amsterdam they carry on this business in 
building allotted to the purpose, 


ay. Many are deceived by the current poet- 
ical praises of the freshness of morning, and 
hurt themselves in summer by seeking health 
in untimely promenades, 

‘* In order to be beneficial, exercise must be 
resorted to only when the system is sufficiently 
vigorous to be able to meet it. This is the 
case after a lapse of from two to four or five 
hours after a moderate meal, and, consequently, 
the forenoon is the best time. If exercise be 
delayed till some degree of exhaustion from 
the want of food has occurred, it speedily dis- 
sipates instead of increases the strength which 
remains, and impairs instead of promotes di- 
gestion. ‘The result is quite natural ; for exer- 
cise of every kind causes increased action and 
waste in the organ, and if there be not materials 
and vigour enough in the general system to 
keep up that action and supply the waste, 
nothing but increased debility can reasonably 
be expected. 

‘« For the same reason, exercise immediately 
before meals, unless of a very gentle descrip- 
tion, is injurious, and an interval of rest ought 
always to intervene. Muscular action causes 
an afflux of blood and nervous energy to the 
surface and extremities, and if food be swal- 


In| jowed whenever the activity ceases, and befote 
2) time has been allowed for a different distribu- 


tion of the vital powers to take place, the 


The Jew’s quarter in Amsterdam is distin-| stomach is taken at disadvantage, and, from 
guished from every other part of the city by | want of the necessary action in its vessels and 
its want of cleanliness. ‘The countenances of| nerves, is unable to carry on digestion with 


the residents preserve here. perhaps more than | success. 


This is very obviously the case 


elsewhere, the Hebrew character pure and| where the exercise has been severe or protract- 
unalloyed. Many of the men keep up the old | ed, and the consequence is so well known, that 
Jewish costume: the three-cornered hat, the} it is an invariable rule in the management of 


long blue coat, and bushy beard. 


horses, never to feed them immediately after 





* This article came to hand last week, but after the 
paper was made up.— Ed, 








work, but always to allow them an interval of 
rest proportioned to the previous labour. * Eat 
not,’ therefore, ‘ until you be fully reduced to 
that temper and moderate heat as when you 
began, and when the spirits are retired to their 
proper stations:’ says Maynwaringe. Even 
instinct would lead to this conduct, for appetite 
revives after repose. 

‘* Exercise ought to be equally avoided after 
a heavy meal. In sueh circumstances, the 
functions of the digestive organs are in their 
highest state of activity; and if the muscular 
system be then called into considerable action, 
the withdrawal of the vital stimuli of the blood 
and nervous influence from the stomach to the 
extremities, is sufficient almost to stép the 
digestive process, This is no supposition, but 
demonstrated fact; and accordingly there is a 
natural and marked aversion to active pursuits 
after a full meal. In a dog, which had hunted 
for an hour or two, directly after eating, diges- 
tion was found on dissection to have scarcely 
begun; while in another dog, fed at the same 
time, and left at home, digestion was nearly 
completed.” 

The sentiment conveyed in the last para- 
graph cvincides with that expressed by the 
author of the essay in question, and appears 
very reasonable, but the principles upon which 
it rests, if sound, go also to prove that the 
stomach of a jaded animal ought not to be 
tasked with the digestion of strong food till 
enough time has been allowed for nature to 
prepare herself for a change of duty. The 
practice, therefore, of ‘letting your horse 
stand,”’ not ‘for hours,”’ but till he has had 
time to cool, ‘‘ chopping up his own fodder,” 
not consisting of ‘* poor,” but of sweet and 
lightly nutritious ** hay,” seems to be much 
more rational than ‘* absurd.” 


— 
ON WAR. 


[ We have perhaps more than once inserted 
in “The Friend” extracts, as we have met 
with them in other papers, from articles under 
the designation, Old Humphrey. We have 
now in possession a duodecimo volume of 
more than 300 pages printed in London 1839, 
bearing the title of ‘*Old Humphrey’s Ad- 
dresses.” The subject of war, in the following 
chapter taken from it, is treated with much 
force, and originality of illustration. ] 


Some people may think that I am a very 
improper person to speak on the subject of 
war, seeing that I have, as the phrase is, never 
smelt gunpowder; or, in other words, never 
seen service ; and to this I reply, if it be neces- 
sary to see men shot, and their bodies wounded 
and bleeding, to enable me properly to speak 
on the subject, may I ever remain unqualified. 

Again, it may be thought, that however capa- 
ble I might be to speak about war, it would not 
be overwise to do so now, inasmuch as this is, 
with us, a time of peace. But, if a state of 
warfare be the only opportunity which can be 
afforded me to express my opinion, ferventl 
do I desire, so far as this subject is concerned, 
to be for ever silent. 

My good friends, let me tell you, that when 
a man feels strongly moved to speak on any 
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not satisfied the insatiable desires of war. A 
still more devastating power has been invented. 
By the use of steam, a complete stream of 
bullets and of cannon balls can be poured forth 


2 OOOO 








subject, he is not easily persuaded of his inca-| with an officer, who was engaged in the san-| 
pacity. Now, I feel at the present moment | guinary conflict lately raging in Spain; and the 
like a strong man; I seem to have something | account he has given me of the wanton, cold- 
pent up in my heart that must come forth ; | blooded cruelties practised by both parties, has 






listen to my observations, and judge me ac- 
cordingly. 

A time of peace is not an unfit season to 
speak of war; for He only, who knows all 
things, knows how long or how short a 
time the blessing of peace may be continued 
to us. 

So long as public opinion is opposed to war, 
so long will it be difficult to engage in it; but 


remember that public opinion is made up of| Bear with me while I hastily turn over a page 


the private opinions of individuals, and there- 
fore it cannot be wrong to set forth war in all 
its horrors, its injustice, and its iniquity. 

It may be said, that many wars have been 
inevitable. To this I answer, from the creation 
of the world till now, so far as we can judge 
by the knowledge that is come down to us, 
where one war been undertaken with a 
virtuous end in view, hundreds have been en- 
gaged in through envy, covetousness, pride, 
ambition and revenge. ‘* Whence come wars 
and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members?’ Jamesiv. 1. ‘These are not the 
words of Old Humphrey. 

How often have I heard men, who looked 
upon themselves, and were regarded by others, 
as Christian men, standing high among their 
professing brethren, advocating war, as though 
it were a light thing with them, that ten 
thousand bodies should be hacked to pieces, 
and ten thousand souls sent in an unprepared 
state into eternity! 

Should such things be? Ought not war to 
be regarded as g curse? Yes. Even when 
clothed with scarlet, accompanied with the 
flourish of trumpets, and adorned with the 
trophies of victory, war is the foulest offspring 
of sin, and that it can be loved without sin 
reigning in the heart is impossible. 

Though I cannot tell, in many cases, how 
war is to be avoided, I feel that my foot is on 
a rock when I condemn all unnecessary* hos- 
tility. If war be entered into with lightness of 
heart, with love of gain, or lust of power and 
reputation, it is an ungodly enterprise. The 
bravest chief who willingly draws his sword 
in an unnecessary war, has blood-guiltiness to 
answer for; his stars, and his garters, and his 
glittering emblems of honour, are only badges 
that proclaim him one of those whom God shall 
judge; for the ** Lord hateth hands that shed 
innocent blood.” Had I the power, | would 
utter a mighty cry, that should pierce the hearts 
of all that delight in war; I would proclaim 
aloud in all the palaces and the peasants’ cots 
of the world, that when a king by an unneces- 
sary war, forgets that he is a man, he deserves 
to be no longer a king: and when a man for- 
gets that he is a brother, he renders himself 
unworthy the name of a man. 

You may think that I am getting warm, and 
to own the truth, I feel that this is the case. 
The fact is, I have been talking for an hour 





* The language of the apostle just quoted, is without 
reservation, expressed or implied. May not old Hum- 
phrey intend merely to signify, that this branch of the 
subject enters not into the scope of his present argu- 
ment ?— Ed. of * The Friend.” 



























much excited me. Come, I will try to be more 
watchful over myself, and consider the matter 
more calmly. 

I am a man of peace, and willingly would I 
have the whole world dwell in peace, and live 
in the knowledge and fear of God. 

Look, my friends, at the whip of scorpions 
that man has made for man! Look at the 
blood-shedding inventions of the human heart! 


on errands of destruction. 

When will men’s hearts relent? When will 
a holy influence fill them with merey, and 
charity, and love? When will swords be beat 
into plough-shares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks, and men learn war no more? 

If we could number the victims that fell in 
war among the nations of old, it would astonish 
us; but they are innumerable. If we look at 
Jerusalem alone, during the last siege by the 
Romans, a hundred and fifteen thousand dead 
bodies were carried out at one gate—six hun- 
dred thousand in all; and hardly a place re- 
mained in the city uncovered with carcases. 
Six thousand perished amid the burning 
cloisters of the temple; ten thousand others 
were slain. Eleven hundred thousand perish- 
ed during the siege and the sacking of the city; 
and when Jerusalem was given up to the de- 
vouring flame, every street ran down with 
blood. Is this a picture that a Christian man, 
a man of peace, can regard unmoved ? 

If we give but a moment to the consideration 
of how many human beings must have fallen 
in war, during the overthrow of the Chaldeans, 
the Assyrians, the Persians, the Macedonians, 
the Grecians, and the Romans, well may we 
exclaim, Oh, what a slaughter-house has sin 
made of this fair world ! 

It is said of Cesar, the greatest of the Roman 
conquerors, that he fought filty pitched battles, 
overturned the liberties of his country, and slew 
a million one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
men! Fancy to yourselves that same Cesar, 
when the last “ trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead be raised incorruptible,” when the Search- 
er of all hearts, the Almighty Judge, clothed 
with ‘* clouds and darkness,” and “ righteous- 
ness and judgment,” shall come with ten thou- 
sand of his saints to execute judgment upon 
all—imagine, I say, that same Cesar, entering 
the presence of the Holy One, with the intoler- 
able, the overwhelming weight of the wantonly 
shed blood of a million, one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand of his fellow-creatures! Look at 
the fearful picture, and then ask yourselves if 
you wish to be Cesars. 

Human life is short enough without employ- 
ing the murderous weapons of war to make it 
still shorter. We shall get more heart’s re- 
pose by living in brotherly love, than by shed- 
ding each other’s blood. Worldly men may 
love war, but Christian men cannot do so with- 
out denying their Leader and their Lord. The 
gospel forbids and condemns war, and a man 
under the influence of Christian principles can 
no more become a wanton advocate for war, 
than he can become a robber on the highway. 
Show me one that would willingly encourage 
war, and I will show you one who is an un- 
christian character, whatever may be his rank 
and his profession. 

Have I spoken too plainly? No. It cannot 
be. The words of the Redeemer are so clear, 
so intelligible, that it is impossible to mistake 
them. ‘“ A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye love one another. By this 


or two of the dark history of human wars. 
The book of books, the Bible, tells us that 
‘Cain rose up against Abel, his brother, and 
slew him.’’ It is more than probable that the 
murderous deed was done with a club; for 
weapons formed for the purpose of offence 
were not then likely tobe known. ‘The blood 
that was shed cried even to heaven, and Cain 
was accursed of God. When ‘ the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth,”’ no doubt 
war and bloodshed abounded ; for ** the earth 
was filled with violence,” though the Scrip- 
tures may not tell us of the weapons with which 
men used to destroy each other. 

In aftertimes, men were trained up to war, 
and then came the sling, and the bow and ar- 
row, the sword and the spear to attack with ; 
and the helmet, and the breastplate, and the 
coat of mail, to defend the body from injury. 
Strong holds, and fortresses, and walled cities 
were built. Battering rams and powerful en- 
gines of destruction were used. 

It is enough to make the heart sick to go 
through an armoury, and see the improvements, 
as they are called, in warlike weapons. ‘The 
sharp arrow was not fatal enough—it must be 
poisoned! The edged blade was not deadly 
enough—it must be formed angularly, so as to 
give an incurable wound ! 

The dagger, the two-handed sword, the iron 
mace, the battle-axe, the pike, and the halberd, 
were but a part of the weapons that were used. 
But deadly as these were, they could not keep 
pace with the desire for human destruction. 
Some swifter, some more wholesale destroyer 
was required, and gunpowder was invented. 
The culverin, the cannon, and the mortar, the 
match-lock, and the gun, followed each other ; 
and thousands and tens of thousands wer 
added to the slain. ' 

When war once became a trade, no wonder 
that it should increase in the earth. Nations 
rivalled each other in their armies and their 
navies. Infantry and cavalry, engineers and 
artillery-men, soldiers and sailors, generals and 
admirals, became abundant. Oh, what blood 
has been shed, and what unnumbered millions 
of money have been spent, scattered, wasted, 
worse than wasted, in ungodly warfare ! 

When I read of forts and castles, with their 
parallels and parapets, their outworks, their 
bastions, their angles, their ramparts, and their 
citadels ; when I read of bomb-boats and fire- 
ships, and rockets, and red-hot shot, I seem 
amazed that any thing this world possesses 
can be thought so desirable as to be pur- 
chased at so dear, so dreadful a price as that 
of war. 


Even gunpowder, wide wasting as it is, has 
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shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” 

If love to each other be required as a proof 
of our love to the Redeemer, will not hatred 
to each other be received as a proof of hatred 
to him ? If the word of God be true, ** wisdom 
is better than weapons of war.’’ Let us follow 
afier forbearance, and forgiveness, and mercy, 
and love, and peace ; but let us set our brows 
as brass, and our face as a flint, against the sin 
and the sorrow of cruel, relentless, and ungodly 
war. 

War, though arrayed in scarlet, emblazoned 
with banners, and attended with drums and 
trumpets, with all its shouts of victory, its 
extended conquests, and its glittering glory, is 
still the blackest plague-spot of sin, the ally of 
Satan. Engendered by the lustful covetous- 
ness of the human heart, it spreads its blasting 
influence and ruthless desolation. Its presence 
is a curse, its breath is cruelty, and its progress 
inseparable from sighs and tears, and libations 
of human blood. ‘*‘ Whence come wars and 
fightings among you? come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members ?” 

Such is war in its origin and its elements, its 
object and its influence. Well, then, may we 
turn from its turbulent delusions, and heart- 
sickening enormities ; from the sins it has com- 
mitted, and the sorrows it has inflicted upon 
the world, to the healing influences of the gos- 
pel of peace. Fallen as sinful man is from 
the glory of his first creation, how different 
does he appear, even now, when urged by evil 

assions, and when restrained by Divine grace! 
hen despising the law of his Maker, he 
breathes persecution and slaughter against his 
fellow-creatures, what a contrast does he pre- 
sent to what he is when, animated by Chris- 
tian benevolence, the language of his heart is, 
*« Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will towards men.” 

But though it be well to abhor contention and 
bloodshed, and to * follow after the things 
which make for peace,” though it be well to 
live in peace “* one with another,” and to seek 
that “* peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing,” yet is there a war in which every true 
disciple of Christ mnst engage. This is the 
crusade against evil, the holy war against sin 
that must be incessantly pursued. ‘* War to 
the knife,’ cried out a warrior, ‘‘ against the 
enemies of our country.” ‘* War unto death,” 
cries the Christian, “‘ against the enemies of 
our souls.” 

‘I delight,” said the apostle, ‘ in the law of 
God after the inward man ; but I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin.” This is the contention that 
we must maintain: every sincere seeker after 
peace must engage in this war. 

This is a war of the members against the 
mind; the flesh against the spirit; darkness 
against light; evil oan earth against 
heaven; Satan against God! We have every 
thing to hope or to fear ; all to lose or to gain ; 
defeat is irrevocable ruin, and victory is never- 
ending gain. 

It is a fearful thing to cast a glance over the 
field when the battle is set in array, and op- 
posing armies are ready to rush forward into 
the sanguinary strife ; and still more fearful to 



































be a gazer when the conflict has begun ; when 


on their countless hosts—their numberless 


judgments, a carnal mind, that is ever at en- 





THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE VERMONT MUTE. 


It may be recollected by the readers of “* The 
Friend,” that a little girl, a native of Vermont, 
like Laura Bridgman, deaf, dumb and blind, 
was, about six months ago, taken into the 
Perkins’ Institute, at Boston, by Dr. Howe, 
with the intention of educating her, if practi- 
cable. She was then a most unpromising sub- 
ject, her intellectual powers appearing to be 
quite dormant, whilé her unamiable propensi- 
ties were in full activity. So bent was she on 
doing mischief to all who approached her, that 
it was exceedingly difficult to hold any inter- 
course with her, and the worthy doctor in his 
efforts to soothe her turbulent nature, even 
found it expedient to protect his face with a 
mask. Perseverance, guided by benevolence, 
and a happy art which the doctor possesses of 
winning the affections of those placed under 
his care, have at length been attended with 
success; the unruly spirit has grown gentle, 
and the first glimmerings of light are breaking 
upon the darkness in which it has hitherto 
been enveloped. 

The following account of her progress is 
from the pen of Dr. Howe. Some farther par- 
ticulars promised by him to his correspondent 
will be looked for with much interest. 

“I am happy to tell you, that after nearly 
six months apparently vain efforts, we have at 
last opened the means of communication with 
the mind of an unfortunate deaf and blind girl 
from Vermont. 

“You know that she was very wild—almost 
savage when she was brought here, and that she 
wore her head ina bag. For a long time she 
not only was sullen and unsocial, but she fu- 
tiously repulsed all attempts to teach her, and 
would, not submit to any endearments. So 
intractable was she that I feared she might be 
insane. When she grew more docile, she 
submitted indeed to the attempts to teach her 
arbitrary signs, but was entirely passive, and 
utterly unconscious of the process to which 
she submitted. Her mind, entirely unused to 
reflection, seemed enshrouded in darkness and 
stillness, as profound as that of the tomb, and 
only at times manifested mute amazement ; but 
at last it seemed tv seize upon the clue which 
was offered to it, and by that clue is now guiding 
itself out into the light. 

‘She is now manifestly aware of the nature 
of the process to which she is subjected; her 
countenance is alive with a human expression ; 
she comprehends the signs and names of 
several things, and begins to ask for more. 
The most delightful part of it is, that little 
Laura is a most ardent and useful coadjutor in 
the work of enlightening Lucy.” 

































the trampling of iron hoofs, the clashing of 
swords, and the roaring of cannon are mingled 
with the shouts of the charging hosts, and 
the dying and the dead lie seattered on the 
ground. 

It is not a battle-plain of this kind on which 
the Christian warrior is called to contend, yet 
does his heart, at times, sink within him when 
confronted by his manifold foes. He has de- 
clared war against sin, and all the powers of 
sin and darkness have declared war against 
him. No quarter is to be given on either side ; 
the Christian must slay or be slain, conquer or 
be conquered. He has drawn the sword, and 
flung the scabbard to the winds. He must 
fight out the battle ; for in this war there is no 
truce, and no discharge will be granted. 

Let us look, for a moment, on the host that 
is gathered to oppose him:—the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. These great captains lead 


temptations. Covetousness comes on the 
head of his golden standards. Pride with all 
its trappings advances with his troops ; and the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, are joined together as a threefold 
cord not easily to be broken. 

Then come a crowd of terrors to shake the 
Christian’s soul, a fearful train of coming 


mity with God, and an array of thoughts and 
imaginations of the heart, that are evil con- 
tinually. 

These, and many more such opponents, 
without limit to their number, has the Chris- 
tian to withstand. Art thou affrighted, feeble 
follower of the Redeemer? ‘Take courage, 
though thy enemies be countless as the sands ; 
more are they that are for thee than those that 
be against thee. ‘Thou hast the people of God 
on thy side, armed with — which, through 
faith, are mighty to pull down the strongholds 
of the adversary. ‘Thou hast innumerable 
saints and angels, a great multitude which no 
man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues. Thou hast the whole 
army of martyrs, and goodly and precious pro- 
mises without end, all yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus. ‘Thou hast the word of the Eternal 
with thee, flying as a flaming angel to over- 
throw thy foes, and to comfort thy heat. And, 
lastly, thou hast thy Leader, the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, the Captain of thy salvation, 
going before thee in the glorious warfare. His 
example speaks, his voice animates, his Spirit 
enters thy heart, to sustain, revive, and encour- 
age thee ; he points to ‘ the blood-stained ban- 
ner of his cross,”’ and promises that thou shalt 
be more than a conqueror through Him who 
has loved thee, and lived and died for thee. 
Take courage, feeble follower of the Redeem- 
er! On—Christian, on! Tread in thy Lead- 
er’s steps. Be faithful unto death, and a crown 
of eternal life shall be thine. 


A Phenomenon.—A correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph states, that on the 
night of the 12th ult., when the stars were in 
« full orbed splendour,” and not a cloud visible 
in any direction more than 74 degrees above 
the horizon, and no sensible breath of air in 
motion, and Fahrenheit’s thermometer at 58 
degrees, a gentle shower of rain fell for more 
than ten minutes. 


The Presbytery of South Carolina, at a re- 
cent session, unanimously resolved that the 
traffic in ardent spirits is immoral, and wholly 
unbecoming the Christian character; and that 
all who persist in it, after proper admonition, 
ought to be subject to discipline, as for any 
other crime. 


ov 
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Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox's 
decease. 


‘We shall now proceed to insert portions 
from the second division of this work, or con- 
cerning events, services, &c., in the country. 
Under this head (says the ee a limited 
number of letters have been selected, out of a 
large variety :—they are placed, as before, in 
the order of dates. 


[Josiah Cole in his testimony concerning 
the author of the following letter, writes :— 
although he [Richard Farnsworth] was (be- 
fore) a man of great abilities, and parts, and 
knowledge, and accounted of among men, even 
excelling many of his equals ; yet he was con- 
tent and willing, in obedience to the power of 
God, to become a fool to the world, and to be 
stripped and emptied of his own wisdom and 
knowledge, and to suffer the loss of all worldly 
reputation and favour, and the pleasures and 
delights thereof, that he might win Christ 
Jesus, and be found his servant, clothed with 
the righteousness of faith. His service was 
very great for the Lord in his day; for he was 
so furnished with heavenly wisdom and under- 
standing through the grace of God, and so 
seasoned thereby, that his patience, meekness 
and humility exceeded many.—Josiah Cole, 
The Last Testimony, &c. p. 5. 7. 

This letter gives an account of some very 
early services in Yorkshire. | 


Ricuarp Farnswortu To Two FrRienps. 
1653. 


Dear brethren—My dear love to you both 
with the rest of our dear Friends that way: I 
am in good health, praises be to the Lord for 
his everlasting mercies to me. 

I have gone through much, since I was with 
you ; but I found the Lord exceeding large to 
me. Iwas at Stanley on the First day; the 
power of the Lord was much manifested, very 
many were wrought on. ‘There was one of 
Marshall’s* hearers wrought on, and one of the 
Baptists, that day, and Captain Siddall’s wife 
with many others. The next day we went 
about sixteen miles to Wakefield, and the peo- 
ple followed us much. In the market place I 
was drawn forth to speak, and the people were 
very audible, till a schoolmaster came and 
stirred them up. Then as we were in the 
crowd, came Captain Siddall’s wife; and she 
was wrought on in the tumult, and cried out, 
‘‘ This is the power of the Lord:” she was 
very proud, but now is humbled. Doctor 
Hodgson was shaken a little, and he is very 
loving to us; we went into his house, and 
there the people got in as many as could thrust. 
I was drawn forth much to speak unto them; 
they wondered at the work of the Lord. There 
was such confusion among the people, that I 
was moved to stand upon the table, and spoke 
with much power amongst them ; they were 
all silent, and were very attentive to hear me a 
long time; neither did they speak any thing 
unto me afterwards. But at night when we 
came out of the town, the devil did rage amongst 





* Marshall was the pricst of Wakefield. Sewell’s 
History, vol. i. p. 66. 
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them—his kingdom being so struck at; so that 
they stoned us, stones flew as fast as bullets in 
a battle; but the Lord did carry every one 
above it, that not so much as one received any 
harm, but all were made to rejoice. But had 
not the Lord’s power been much manifested, 
none could have escaped with their lives; had 
not the Lord been on our side, when the ene- 


up quick. But all [were] made mightily to 
rejoice ; praise and honour be unto the Lord 
for ever ! 

In the morning we went to York. Friends 
at York are very well, all but Jane Holmes, 
she is something weak in body. Friends are 
close shut up in prison, and none of us might 
come at them. There is one — Sikes at Knot- 
tingley, and two or three more in prison about 
tithes: this Sikes is a great man, of £300 or 
£400 a year by relation; he hath proclaimed 
against tithes. He is very loving to our 
Friends ; he had us up into his chamber; I 
was brought to speak much to him, and he did 
receive it very lovingly. 

We went from thence to Manton, and there 
are many dear hearts there: Balby Friends 
were with me ; we were two nights and a day 
there; very many Friends came from other 
places, io the power of the Lord was much 
with us there. 

We came on to Selby, and stayed there till 
three o’clock in the morning, and came the 
First day morning to Stanley; where there was 
a great meeting, very many from Leeds, and 
some from Wakefield, who had not been with 
us before. So I see the Lord glorifying him- 
self every way to his own praise; but the 
world is all on a fire. I am much threatened 
of my life, but I fear not what man can do. I 
hear that there are warrants out against me for 
blasphemy. Ah! dear hearts, be valiant; the 
Lord rides on triumphantly; ever praised be 
his name ! 

All Friends here away are well, and desired 
to be remembered unto you, with the rest of 
our Friends, Tho. Killam and Mary Aldam, 
&c. &c. salute you in the Lord, and the God 
of love and power be with you.* 


Francis Howert anp Epwarp Burrovcu 
To Marearet Fett. 


Bristol, lst of 9th mo. [llth mo.} 1654. 


Dearly beloved sister, and mother to many, 
shall bless thee in the name of the 
' 








On the First day after we came to this 
city [Bristol,] we had a meeting in the castle 
of many hundreds; and afterward we went 
out (to get from the multitude) to a captain’s 
house, about a mile [from the city;] but 
abundance followed us all along the city to 
that place, so that the house was filled, and it 
continued late. And every day of the week, 
either out of the city or in it, we had meetings. 
On the last First day we had a meeting at one 
Captain Bishop’s [George Bishop (4 house 
in the city—a large house with large rooms, 
but all were too little; so in the afternoon we 





* This letter is endorsed by G. Fox, as from R. 
Farnsworth, but the original is not signed: it was 
probably written from Balby or that neighbourhood 
where R. F. resided. 
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mies rose up against us, we had been swallowed | 





























went to a place called the Fort. There were 
about 2000 people there, and many great men 
and women, and all silent; but we could hardly 


| reach them with words, the multitude was so 


great: yet all was still, and we could not get 
from them; so that we were forced to go to a 
captain’s house into a private chamber to hide 
ourselves. All this sounded through the city, 
and the priests and magistrates were in an up- 
roar, because they sought something against 
us. On the Second day of the week we came 
into the city, and went to a merchant’s house: 
immediately the Mayor and Alderman, and the 
Justices of the Peace, and the Priests assem- 
bled together into their judgment hall ; and the 
magistrates sent a serjeant to desire us to come 
to the council ; and we went freely, also many 
captains and great men of the city. We went 
into an inner room, and many great men, 
friends to us, went in; but they permitted 
them not to stay. Then we opened our mouths, 
and said, we were come thither according to 
their desire: and they questioned us if we 
knew who spoke to us; we answered that we 
believed we were before the magistrates or 
rulers of the city. And they were fired, that 
we bowed not, nor put off our hats; but we 
were bold, and told them we did it not in con- 
tempt of authority, but for conscience’ sake. 
They asked our names and country, and we 
declared unto them; and we told them we had 
been in London about a quarter of a year. 
They asked us, how we came to the city; and 
we answered them, and told them the com- 
mands and motion of the Lord—that we had 
to bear witness to his name, and to declare the 
gospel committed unto us. And it was asked 
us whether our call was mediate or immediate ; 
we answered, immediately; we denied all me- 
diate calls, for they were carnal. ‘They said, 
if we had the same immediate call, declare it. 
Then I declared what I had been, and what I 
was :—we declared where we had habitations, 
and that at the command of God we left them: 
and we spoke about a quarter of an hour, and 
they gave audience. They asked if we 
accused all the ministers in England; we said 
no; there were many ministers of Christ in 
England, and we had unity with them : but all 
hirelings and such as sought for their gain from 
their quarter, we denied. [But] they pleaded 
for hire; and said the light was natural, and 
that every one had it not, and the like; they 
also said, we dishonoured the gospel. After 
much striving and contending, when they 
could not ensnare us, they all cast their ears 
together, and said, we had tumultuous meet- 
ings; to which one of their own [number] 
answered, there were many godly honest peo- 
ple without tumult. So they could get nought 
against us, and they commanded us to depart 
out of the town: but we were bold, and said, 
we were free-born men, and we knew no law 
we had transgressed, and therefore we should 
not be at any man’s will; but when He moved 
us that called us, we should ; and come in again 
as He moved. So we passed away, ard all the 
people were silent, and the priests and magis- 
trates were enraged. We stayed till night, and 
then went out of the city; and this day we 
were moved to come in again, and to walk in 
the streets, 


Here is a pretty people, and a great harvest : 
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it is like that bonds will attend us; but all is 
one, in the will of God we stand free out of 
all. John Audland and John Camm we see | Fourth day, I had a meeting six mil 
not yet, but expect their coming. Here is 
a thirsty land; and truly, the sound of the gos- 
pel committed to us is gone through all the 
regions round about. ‘The living God of life 
preserve us in his eternal power and wisdom ; 
in the will of the Lord -we stand, and none can 
take away our joy. 

Salute us dearly to G. F.; one hour with 
him would be great joy to us. We have 
want of nothing without; the Lord reward 
thee (and thou hast thy reward) for thy care 
and love over all the church of Christ. 

Salute us in the Lord to all the saints every 
where ; and pray that the living God may be 
honoured, and his name exalted for evermore. 
The God of life and power be with thee, and 
keep thee and all thy dear family, in his eter- 
nal Jove and power to himself. 

Thy dear brethren, 













































house. 


Tuomas Hoimes. 
[From the original apparently.) 





lisle, in 1653. 





= — Sewell’s History, vol. i. under 1655. | 
[From W. Caton’s collection.] 
Northampton Gaol.) 


[George Fox, under date of 1654, writes, 
Colchester Castle, 16th of 10th mo. [12th mo.] 1655. 


‘* About this time did the Lord move upon the 
spirits of many whom he had raised up, and 
sent forth to labour in his vineyard, to travel 
southwards, and spread themselves in the ser- 
vice of the gospel, to the eastern, southern and 
yt western parts of the nation: as Francis How- 
; gill and Edward Burrough to London; John 
at Camm and John Audland to Bristol ; Richard 





Cardiff, 27th of 12th mo. 1654, [2nd mo. 1655.] 


Dear Brother—This is to let thee know of 
my journey and service in Wales. I came out 
of Cheshire about five weeks ago, and I stayed 
two First days in Radnorshire in the moun- 





joy is in thy children. 
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ee tains, where I. had divers meetings, where | since I was cast in bonds; but a pretty liberty 
ve many of that people called Baptists are con-|[ had amongst them, before they were suffered 
re vinced of the Truth. There is a great con-| to lay hold on me. And great was the work 
A vincement in that part; but the most are Welch, | of the Lord, and mightily did it spread, to my 
. and some cannot understand English. ‘There | great comfort. And now these bonds have 
are three who have the Welch tongue, who| been very serviceable, to the piercing of the 

are serviceable, and labour among them ; which | hearts of many, and the discovery of the spi- 

i three Friends came out of the north of Wales. | rits of my persecutors, and [to] the confirming 


‘ There is one who is a Justice of Peace con- 





‘ vinced, and is very faithful and serviceable in they have laboured to make my bonds griev- 
; his place ; I was five nights in his house, and | ous, but my strength the Philistines know not. 
i had a great meeting at his house ; he dwells in| Friends are much barred from me, yet not all. 
% the mountains in Montgomeryshire. After I Our tender sister M. S. is here in bonds 


‘ had been two First days in Radnorshire, I 
‘ passed into Monmouthshire, to a town called 
Abergavenny, where I got a meeting that eve- 
ning in the inn where I lodged; and the next 
day being the market day, I was moved to 
speak in the market. I drew the people into 
a convenient place, and spoke a pretty time to 
them; it cast a sound through the town and 
country, for not any Friend had spoken there 
Ba before. The next day, I met with my wife 
ae and Alexander Birket, at a place where they 
4: had a meeting. Alexander Birket is in Mon- 
Bix mouthshire: two Justices of Peace are con- 
vinced there. The last First day, I had a 





had not power to keep her in. 
keep me; and let thy prayers be for me. 
tender brother, 

James PaRNELL. 


[From the original apparently.] It is addressed 


in the Common Gaol at Northampton,” &c. 


87H 


[Of this valiant pious young man, James 
Parnell, the writer of the next letter, it seems 
scarcely needful to say any thing by way of| 
introducing him to the reader: his cruel im-' 7, 
prisonment, barbarous treatment and conse-| Robert Barclay, son of the author of the 
quent death in the gaol, from whence this letter 
is dated, are doubtless so well known to read- 
ers of our Society:—He was trained up in the ; “By 
schools of literature, (Sewell writes,) and was| We have recently several times copied, is the 
convinced when not quite sixteen years of age, | following :—We were not aware, till now, that 
through George Fox, when in the gaol at Car-| the apologist had a son thus distinguished as 


James Parnett To Wittiam Dewssery, (in 


Dear and precious brother in the eternal : 
unchangeable truth of God, I do in my measure example of his worthy father and mother, as 
dearly salute thee. Thou art blessed of the| well as that of his grandfather, so it made a 
Lord, dear brother ; thy fatherly care over me sensible impression upon him, in his early 
do I own, and thy voice is a comfort to me. I| years, much to their comfort. He was scarce 
am kept and nourished in the midst of mine|out of his infancy, when he discovered an 
enemies, glory be to God the Highest, who heart devoted to religion. After he had been 
hath counted me worthy to bear the bonds of|4 while educated at home, in the eleventh year 


ae Hubberthorne and George Whitehead to Nor- 

7 wich; Thomas Holmes into Wales.” the gospel. 

A The following letter is from Thomas| Dear brother, glad am I to hear from thee, 

' Holmes, and is probably addressed to George | and of my dear brother Thomas Stubbs with 
Fox. ] thee, whom I do love in the Lord, and the rest 


of thy fellow prisoners—the Lord hath set 
{thee} a father overthem. I know thy burden 
is great, for the work lies upon thee; but thy 


Truly there is a great appearance in these 
parts, but [there is] much want of ministers, 


of those in the Truth that were convinced ;— 


in the Town Prison; she was put in last 
evening for speaking to a priest : she hath been 
in twice before this within a week, but they 

So [may] the same power that keeps thee, 


I rest with thee in the brotherly unity, thy |Y 


‘* For my dear brother William Dewsbery, 


[The following is the record respecting this 








meeting four miles from Chepstow, and an- Friend, preserved in the Register Book for the 
other on the Third day; and this day being the Monthly Meeting of Colchester : } 


‘ourt es beyond, ‘12th of 5th month, 1655. James Parnell 
Cardiff at the sea side. ‘To-morrow I pass to [was] sent prisoner to Colchester Castle, by 
a general meeting in Newport at a Justice’s Dionisius Wakeing, Thomas Cooke, Herbert 


Pelham, and William Harlackenden; for speak- 
|ing to Priest Willis in the Steeple House at 
‘Great Coggeshall; where he remained a 
| prisoner about ten months, suffering much 
abuse from the jailor’s wife; and there died, an 
innocent sufferer for the testimony of Jesus.” 


‘lpology. 


[In the volume of ‘Testimonies from which 


an able and dignified gospel minister ; and 


For an account of his services in Essex, and Probably this may be the case with most of 
his imprisonment in Colchester Castle, see|0UT teaders. We do not find that he is noticed 





in any of the historical records, otherwise than 
in a summary way with the other children. } 


Robert Barclay, of Ury, eldest son of the 
author of the 4pology, was born at Aberdeen 
the 25th of the first month, 1672. 

As he had the advantage of the precepts and 


of his age, he accompanied his parents to Lon- 
don, where he became acquainted with George 
Fox, and other eminent Friends, who rejoiced 
to see so hopeful an appearance in the son of 
so worthy and honourable a father. He was, 
at that time, left to the tuition of George Keith, 
to be educated with him at his school at Theo- 
balds, where he remained about a year, and 
then returned to Scotland. 

In his sixteenth year, he went again with 
his father to London: having been a consider- 
able time at Windsor, at the king’s court, 
where, on account of his father’s interest, 
which created many dependents, he was much 
caressed; yet then, as well as through his 
whole life, his conversation was clean and 
void of offence ; and he may be truly said, to 
have remembered his Creator in the days of 
his youth. 

It was especially observed, after his father’s 
death, that as he grew in years, he dedicated 
himself more particularly to the great work of 
religion ; which concern ever remained with 
him. 

About the twenty-second year of his age, 
his mouth was opened ina public manner to 
praise his Maker, and to preach the everlasting 
gospel; which he continued to do to the end 
of his time, being upwards of seventy-five 
ears old. 

As he had a serious and living sense of reli- 
gion, so he laboured to propagate the same in 
others; and his humble, meek behaviour, his 
remarkable charity to the poor, and other ami- 
able qualities, corresponded well with his doc- 
trine. His testimonies were not tedious to the 
hearers, nor unseasonably delivered; what he 
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said being the effect of his duty, knowing he 
was answerable for the talents received. 

He often visited Friends in London, and 
several parts of England and Scotland. Once 
he went with Andrew Jaffray, by Inverness, to 
the Highlands, having meetings as they passed 
along, where no Friends had ever been before. 
He never flinched from what he was convinced 
was his duty; particularly, at the public meet- 
ing place of the parish where he lived in, 
where he was concerned to warn the people 
to come out of their forms, and turn to Jesus 
Christ, whom, if they did look unto in faith, 
they should as certainly be healed, as those of 
old were, who looked in faith towards the 
brazen serpent which Moses caused to be lifted 
up in the wilderneés. 

In the year 1708, one Garden, a learned and 
much followed preacher at Aberdeen, tainted 
with Bourignonism, having in his writings 
inveighed against Friends’ principles, Robert 
Barclay wrote a notable answer, entitled, a 
serious address to the well-meaning followers 
of Antonio Bourignon ; which had so good an 
effect, being printed and dispersed a a 
great many, that the sect afterward dwindled 
much away. 

About the seventieth year of his age, he 
wrote a small treatise concerning faith; and 
after his death there was found about « sheet of 
paper, wrote with his own hand, upon Charity. 
It was thought his sickness prevented his en- 
larging upon so good a subject; for about two 
years ago he contracted a weakness, from 
which he never quite recovered ; though, when 
he was able, was diligent in visiting the meet- 
ings of Friends, in the adjacent places, and in 
a sincere meek frame of mind waited for his 
change; and when much afflicted with sick- 
ness, he used to repeat—Not his, but the 
Lord’s will be done in every thing. And a 
short space before he was speechless, one stand- 
ing by his bedside whispered to another, think- 
ing he had not heard it, that she was surprised 
to feel such a sweat upon him; he answered, 
as with a strong voice, This is the sweat that 
comes before death; and I shall now soon be 
among the spirits of just men made perfect. 
Which was among the last of his expressions ; 
for he afterwards slept away, and expired about 
the seventh hour in the morning of the 27th of 
the first month, at his house of Springhall, and 
was interred on the lst of the second month, 
1747, in the family’s burial place, in the pre- 
sence of most Friends in the north of this 
kingdom, with several of the gentry who were 
his relations, and also his own tenants, in the 
plain decent manner he himself prescribed. 


MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FARMS. 


The last No. of The Farmers’ Cabinet, as 
usual, contains a good supply of valuable mat- 
ter, among which is the following : 


Many small farms in the county of Armagh, 
Ireland, which would not produce sufficient 
food for the support of their wretched tenants, 
have been made astonishingly productive by the 
new system of rotation, the green food and soil- 
ing system, which might be adopted by the 
poorest individual on the most inconsiderable 


plotof ground. As a proof that it improves the | 
land, whilst at the same time it increases the 
stock, we instance, first, the farm occupied by | 
John Hogg, of the townland of Dunegaw; it! 
consists of fen acres of a light gravelly soil, 
scarcely nine inches deep, which is in conse-| 
quence easily worn out. The occupier was | 
formerly unable to pay £4 sterling a year for) 
the whole lot, and he was always in arrear with 
his landlord and in debt to his neighbours, 
striving in vain to exist on a miserable pittance. 
The feeding for his cow occupied three acres 
of his land, and the produce of the remainder | 
was so scanty and of so bad a quality, that the | 
butter produced by the cow, and even the re- 
fuse milk, had oftentimes to be sold to make 
up the deficiency ; and thus the poor man with 
his family made but a most precarious liveli- 
hood, housed in a wretched hovel, scarcely fit| 
for a human being to enter! He has now 
adopted the green food and soiling system, and 
the change is wonderful, although three years | 
only have passed since he commenced it. He) 
says, he was in such wretched circumstances 





that he was on the point of emigration, but| 


having got encouragement from — Blacker, 
(the person who first introduced the new sys- 
tem,) he had followed his advice, and his farm 
was now under the four-course rotation: he has 
now two cows and a horse, a cart and a plough; 





owes no rent, although he was before always 
in arrear; has bought some land, and is in the 
way of doing well; the new system keeping 
himself and family always busy, and paying 
them well for their labour: he was formerly 
obliged to pay as much as £7 a year for pota- 
toes for his family, and he now has £3 worth 
to sell, owing to the manure from his green 


Michael Clarke, near Hamilstown, tenants 
a farm of three acres, upon which he has intro- 
duced the green crop and soiling system, and 
has worked wonders. He says: * When — 
Blacker first came to my house, I had fallen 
into arrears; distress of mind and ill health, 
which this brought on me, had driven me to a 
state of despondency, and I did not care what 
became of me—lI was in despair, and my family 
in misery around me. - He told me he would 
help me, if I would do as he directed me, and 
assured me the place would be worth having, 
if it got justice. I did not believe what he 
said, but as he was so kind, I promised I would 
take heart again, and do as he should direct: 
accordingly, — Bruce came and pointed out 
what was to be done; I got up my spirits, and 
my health got better: — Blacker lent me a 
cow, when I got clover to feed her. ‘The first 
year I was able to pay nothing, but he saw I 
was doing my best, and he did not press me; 
the next year I paid a year and a half’s rent, 
the one after I me a year and a half, and the 
year following I paid two years’ rent, and now 
[ expect to pay all off and have my cow and 
my pig to myself! I have a new loom besides ; 
all my ditches are filled and levelled, and the 
whole farm (three acres!) is in good heart. 
My health is better, and I am in the way of 
doing well; I have meat for myself, meat for 
my cow, and meat for my family, all provided 
for the next twelve months, and it is long, in- 
deed, since I was able to say that before! I 
thank God and his honour (— Blacker) for all 


these comforts, and. I have nothing more to 
say.” 

By this plan, a farm of fifty acres is made to 
produce far more than one of one hundred, and 
there cannot be a doubt but that the green crop 
and soiling system would enable Ireland to 
support three times her present number of in- 
habitants. — Quar. Jour. 4g. 


Master Mechanics.—Y ou have youth placed 
under your care and influence, whose hearts 
you have the power, if proper care be taken, 
of moulding for extensive usefulness. How 
important then that you rightly perform your 
duty. 

To this end you must be careful to know 
where they spend their leisure time, or in what 
society their evenings are passed. It is your 
bounden duty to watch over them with as 
tender a solicitude as if they were your own 
children. Their parents expect you to do 
this. But if they are orphans, your obliga- 
tions are still greater. How creditable it will 
be to you in after life, to see your apprentices 
become respectable and industrious men ; 
while they will thank you for your fidelity, 
and remember you with grateful affection to 
their dying day. On the contrary, if you 
manifest no interest in their welfare; never 
give them a word of caution; never point out 
their faults, and kindly persuade them to for- 
sake their evil practices—never lament over 
their follies, or rejoice in their deeds of be- 
nevolence, they will be glad of a release from 
your company, as from their bitterest enemy. 
Let mechanics then be anxious for the wel- 
fare of their apprentices, and they will have 
the satisfaction ef knowing that they are form- 
ing characters that will grow up respectable, 
industrious, useful and virtuous citizens.—/P. 
Tribune. 


Perilous Situation.—Dr. Judd, of Hono- 
lulu, who accompanied the scientific corps of 
the exploring squadron on their excursions to 
Hawaii, had a most wonderful escape from an 
awful death. He had descended into the 
crater of Kirauea, to obtain some specimens 
of the liquid lava. Not succeeding in pro- 
curing any at the Great Lake, (as it is called,) 
he approached one of the smaller ones, or 
chimneys, and descended a few feet into it. 
While gathering specimens, the lake suddenly 
became active, and discharged a jet of lava 
in the air far above his head, but which most 
fortunately fell in the opposite direction from 
him. He then commenced making his way 
out before another should follow, but the 
ascent was far more difficult than the descen‘. 
He became alarmed, and called on five natives, 
who had accompanied him to the spot, for 
assistance. The heat had become so great 
that they were frightened, and retreated, with 
the exception of one man, who threw himself 
flat upon the bank, and reached over his right 
hand, enabling the doctor to reach the top. 
Before he reached the brink his clothes were 
burnt by the hot air, and he would have been 
scalded had he not been protected by woollen 
garments. The native in stooping over had 
his face and hands blistered. ‘They both had 
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barely time to leave the spot, when the lake 


filled up and poured out a stream of liquid lava. 
— Polynesian. 


Attainment of Knowledge.—Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, says: ‘* With a few exceptions, (so 
few, indeed, that they need scarcely to be taken 
into a practical estimate,) any person may 


learn any thing upon which he sets his heart. 


To ensure success, he has simply so to disci- 
pline his mind as to check its vagrancies, to 
cure it of its constant proneness to be doing 
two or more things at a time, and to compel it 
to direct its combined eaergies, simultaneously, 
toa single object, and thus fo do one thing at 

i consider as one of the most dif- 
ficult, but one of the most useful lessons that a 


once. ‘This 


young man can learn. 


Penny Postage.—In the course of a paper 


drawn up by Rowland Hill, and entitled, «* The 
Results of the New Postage Arrangements,” 
which was read to the Statistical Society on the 
17th of May, it was stated, that the present 
rate of increase on all letters is twenty-one per 
cent. per annum, or upwards of forty per cent. 


on the original number ; and should this rate of 


increase be maintained, and each succeeding 
year bring an augumentation of twenty-one per 
cent. as compared with the year 1840, the 
complete restoration of the gross revenue will 
be effected in about three years and a half from 
the present time. 


The receipts of tolls on the New York ca- 
nals during the second week in June, 1840, 
were $48,322 52; do. in 1841, $61,437 13; 
increase from last year, $13,114 81, or about 
20 per cent. 


saree 
THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small ; 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth nonc to grow, 

Nor does it need the lotus flowers 
To make the rivers flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore, were they made 
All dyed with rainbow light ; 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night! 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no one passes by ? 


Oar outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man! 
To beautify the earth! 
To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whene’er his face is dim, 
For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him ? 
Savan. Repub. 


































The Title, Bishop.—Ax animated discus- 
sion arose at the late General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, respecting the adoption 
of this title as a common appellation of minis- 
ters. -— Barnes remarked * that it would be 
much better for ministers to assume some title 
that would humble them to the dust; that they 
were now sufficiently exalted; that some of 
them were now idolized by their people, &c. ; 
for his part he loved the appellation of brother, 
and he would be satisfied with that, or any 
other humble appellatiun.”—Zion’s Watch- 
man. 


According to the census returns, the annual 
crop of Indian corn in North Carolina, is thirty- 
four millions of bushels. In the production of 
this important item, therefore, North Carolina 
stands second on the list—the annual crop of 
Tennessee, which is the largest produce, being 
upwards of forty-two millions of bushels. 
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We had hoped by the late arrival from Liver- 
pool, to have been fully furnished with parti- 
culars relative to the late yearly meeting in 
London. Our information, however, is scant, 
and will enable us to state but little more than 
that the meeting assembled at the usual hour, 
on Fourth day, the 19th of the fifth month, and 
concluded its sittings on the 28th of the same. 
Several representatives were reported as absent, 
chiefly from indisposition of themselves, or 
their connections, and it is suggested, that other 
Friends’ were probably kept at home from the 
same cause, so that the meeting was smaller 
than usual. Epistles were read from eight 
yearly meetings of Friends on the American 
continent, and one from Ireland. In connection 
with the former, the subject of slavery in this 
country, and the wrongs of the aborigines, ap- 
pear to have awakened no small degree of inte- 
rest. It is mentioned, that the number of 
deceased ministers in England, is greater this 
year than the usual average. Fourteen testi- 
monies were sent up from the quarterly meet- 
ings, which are to be published, (or a selection 
of them) under the direction of the meeting for 
sufferings. That from Sheffield Monthly Meet- 
ing, respecting Daniel Wheeler, is spoken of 
as one of no common character. At one of the 
sittings, upwards of an hour was occupied by 
James Backhouse in giving an account of his 
religious labours in Southern Africa, Van Die- 
mans Land, South Australia, and the Mauritius, 
from which he has-lately returned. A docu- 
ment on the wubiect of wur as opposed to the 
principles of Christianity, has passed the 
yearly meeting, and is to be printed and widely 
circulated in Great Britain, as well as in fo- 
reign parts. 

WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 


































pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


Also for the same concern—employment 
would be given to a middle aged female, capa- 
ble of attending to the literary instruction of 
eight or ten boys, and take part in the domes- 
tic management and care of their clothes, &c. 
Apply as above. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841, 


A teacher is wanted for the Boy’s Select 
School in this city, to give instruction in the 
Latin and Greek languages, and probably some 
other branches of literature. Application to be 
made to Thomas Kite, No. 32 north Fifth 
street; ‘Thomas Kimber, No. 50 north Fourth 


street, or William Evans, No. 134 south Front 
street. 


Philadelphia, 7 mo. 20, 1841. 





Diep, suddenly, at Newport, R. I., on the 19th inst., 
in the 80th year of his age, Tuomas Stewanpson, of 
this city. His remains were brought bere and interred 
in Friends’ burying-ground, Arch street, on the 22d. 


The deceased was a native of the North of England, 


but had been a resident of Philadelphia for more than 
half a century; and in losing him we have lost one of 


our most honourable and virtuous citizens. He was a 
consistent and faithful member of the Society of 


Friends, in which he acceptably filled the station of 


elder, and to the service of which he had devoted the 
greater part of his long and useful life. The leading 


trait of his character was severe cisinterested integ- 
rity. In whatever relation of life he was viewed, 
impressed all who knew him with the conviction that 
he was a thoroughly just and honest man. Possessing a 
clear and sound intellect—the slowness with which he 
arrived at his conclusions; the caution, yet decision 
with which he expressed and acted upon them, and the 
moderation of all his views, rendered him invaluable 
as a counsellor and friend. Few private men of our 
time have been more sought as confidential advisers, 
and none could ever accuse him of betraying a confi- 
dence, or of feeding in another the passions and sel- 
fishness from which his own mind was so free. He 
was remarkable also for the unobtrusiveness of his 
sentiments; and few men had stronger or more deci- 
ded. He filled his various stations in civil and in reli- 
gious Society with quiet and patient diligence, and his 
serene and peaceful age and gentle death formed a 
beautiful close to so well spent a life. 


——,on the 16th instant, at the residence of her 
mother, at Stanfordville, New York, Mary P. Hutt, 
daughter of the late Henry Hull, deceased, in the 21st 
year of her age, of a lingering illness, which she bore 
with exemplary patience and resignation. For some 
days previous to her decease, she felt very desirous to 
have a “clear and undoubted evidence, that she might 
be permitted to inherit one of the mansions prepared 
for the righteous,” which was mercifully afforded her 
near the close. On the day previous to her decease, 
her mind being calm and serene, she said to her 
mother, “ don’t mourn for me,” and after giving some 
directions for the distribution of some articles to her 
kind attendants, said, “I feel easy to go.” And, we 
trust, through redeeming love and mercy, she has 
been permitted to enter one of those heavenly man. 
sions prepared for the righteous. 
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